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WORD-ACCENT IN GREEK AND LATIN VERSE 

The debate revived in Professor Hale's paper in the January number 
of this Journal can be rescued from confusion only by pressing directly to 
the main issue, without any attempt at literary amplification or ostentation 
of irrelevant learning. We must not speak of the "pronunciation" of 
Latin but of "accent." Even "accent" wiU not save us from a welter of 
equivocation — ^we must say ' ' stress-accent. " It is not an alternative between 
a quantitative and some other pronunciation of Latin. All pronunciation 
of Latin is as quantitative as our individual scholarship in that kind allows, 
and nobody has a monopoly of quantitative pronunciation. It is not 
necessary to discuss the much-exaggerated differences between Latin and 
English. Professor Hale's statement that "it is not the case in English" 
that two consonants lengthen or give weight to a syllable would amaze a 
Shelley or a Swinburne — the truth being that it is not so much or so exactly 
the case — not the case in colloquial discourse or in bad verse. We have 
not to decide between an accentual and a non-accentual reading. All 
reading is accentual — the problem is where we are to place the predomi- 
nant stress-accents. It is not a choice between a sing-song and a judicious 
reading. Stress-accents determined by the rhythm are as compatible with 
correct quantities, rhetorical pauses, and just intonation as is any other 
way of reading. It is not a question of the conjectural original character 
of Greek and Latin accent, and all display of erudition on this point is 
beside the mark. The problem is: Where are we to place the stresses 
which we inevitably pronounce? It is not a question of the value and 
validity of Professor Hale's views of Latin syllabification, nor of the amount 
of significance that can be tortured out of the ambiguous utterances of 
Latin grammarians, who probably, like most grammarians and most men 
ancient and modem, were entirely incompetent to discuss metres at all. 
It is not a question whether Professor Usener preferred to read hexameters 
much like prose, precisely as many English actors refuse to pronounce the 
dissyllabic -ion and the syllabic -ed in Shakespeare, and many French 
actors ignore the final e. Everybody admits that the Latin hexameter 
read as prose preserves its rhythmical character sufl&ciently to satisfy many 
tastes and that it is idle to dispute further on a matter of taste. 

Lastly, it is not a question of the a priori probability that the Greeks 
and Romans "pronounced," that is, stressed, their verse precisely as they 
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did their prose. When a posteriori certainties are within reach we need 
not debate a priori probabilities. 

What is the issue then? It may be reduced to two questions, (i) 
Can the movement of Greek and Latin verse as a whole (not merely the 
Latin hexameter) be explained and rightly felt if the stress-accents are 
uniformly placed where we normally place them in prose ? (2) Will 
students who are taught to place the stress-accents so ever know anything 
about metres ? It must be observed to begin with that he who holds that 
the principles of Greek and Latin verse allowed and required the displace- 
ment of the word-accent by the rhythm may, and probably will, habitually 
conform to the principle in his practice. But he is not logically bound to 
do so. He may for rhetorical purposes or to conciliate a prosaic audience 
content himself sometimes with an h peu prhs and, so to speak, refuse to 
pronounce the syllabic -ed or make "wind" rhyme with "blind. " But he 
who holds that it is a priori preposterous that verse-accent should differ 
from the accent of prose is logically bound to put his theory through. He 
must not compromise in practice. He may not confine himself to the most 
plausible hexameters. He must be ready to read metrically anything in 
Greek or Latin from the second Olympian to Catullus' Galliambics and 
the anapaests of a Senecan tragedy. For the gist of his theory is not that 
some hexameters run fairly well on this principle, but that it is the only 
rational and possible doctrine of classical metres. 

With regard to our first question the evidence is overwhelming as soon 
as we abandon vague conjecture and a priori speculation and face the 
facts. There is no conceivable accentuation of Greek that will preserve 
the word-accent in verse for the simple reason that Greek verse at different 
times requires us to accent different syllables of the same word. On this 
point it is idle to waste speech. No one who can read an ode of Pindar or 
a tragic chorus will think of denying the proposition if he understands it. 
Grant that the printed Greek accents once represented "pitches," and that 
there is one man at Jena, or Halle, or Timbuctoo who can render them 
so — "piping and whistling in his sound." Then the word has some other 
stress, and that stress will never be identical with the contradictory stresses 
given to the same word in complicated Greek rhythms. There remains 
the evasion that there was no stress in Greek words, and will be littie or 
none in Greek verse but only quantities and times. This is a merely verbal 
proposition. It is not reaUy thinkable by modem man. It is purely on 
the level of Mill's declaration that, for aught we know, two and two may 
make five in Sirius. That the stress may have been lighter than it is in 
Germanic tongues is possible, though nothing to the point — and no one 
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who enjoys Aristophanic anapaestic tetirameters will entertain the suppo- 
sition without many qualifications. 

But we fight men of straw in talking about Greek. For no one has 
seriously attempted the absurdity of applying the theory there. Latinists 
merely aflSrm in a footnote that the method applies to Greek as well, and 
for the rest put us o£E with an allusion to the mythological gentleman — 
"whose margin fades forever and forever as we move" — who can read 
Greek verse and keep the accents. I have been complimented on doing 
it myself. 

The Latin poets supposed that they were reproducing Greek metres. 
Let us turn to Latin. Hexameters need not detain us long. The second 
half of the line generally runs smoothly in any case, and if a man's ear is 
satisfied with Aeneadum ginetrix for AeneadUm genetrix (assuming the 
quantities right in both cases) or summittit fidres for summittU florSs, or 
inde jirae pScudes for inde feraS pecudSs debate is idle. Doubtless many 
worthy Romans read it so, as many honest gentlemen today, from insensi- 
bility or fear of sing-song, read verse so that no audience could detect the 
metre, and would think it pedantry to sound a final ed. A Chicago lawyer 
defending a negro would probably lose his case if he quoted to the jury, 
"Mislike me not for my complex-i-on, " and Cicero may have been too 
canny to say "illuxtt di6s" to a Roman court. I do not know, and it 
does not matter. For it does not affect the real rhythm as intended by 
the poet and felt by those who care for rhythm.' 

One further fallacy only need be noted. Professor Hale argues that the 
recognition of verses in prose proves that the "pronunciation" was the 
same. Many of these verse-tags are the pedantries of microscopic 
scholasticism. Where the rhythm is felt, approximately coinciding with 
the real cola and perceptible to an attentive but not analytic reader, its 
recognition need not surprise us and proves nothing for the identification 
of prose and verse. There has never been a time since, innocent of all 
but penultimate quantities, I read Virgil in the Chicago High School when 
I or any other man endowed with an ear for rhythm could not instantly 
recognize any considerable tag of hexameter mistakenly printed or pro- 
nounced as prose. It is a question merely of the direction of the attention 
and of quickness in that special form of perception, as appears, indeed, 
from the very fact cited by Professor Hale that an orator sometimes failed 
to recognize his own accidental verses. Even to a modern who has the 
rhythm in his ears the apparent quantities are sufficient, nine times out of 

I These are mere illustrations of tiie possibilities, and I am of course aware that 
the deviations of vetse from prose in English have a historical ejrplanation. 
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ten to enable him to perceive instinctively whether a given group of syl- 
lables falls into the rhythm or not — quite regardless of his habit of prose 
pronunciation. There has never been a time when it would have been 
possible for me to quote, as I believe Mr. George Gissing does, sedet et 
in aeternum sedehit injdix Theseus. Similarly in English a man who is 
bom with, or who has acquired, this sensibility will have his teeth set on 
edge by a neglected i-on or a line of Milton so quoted as to destroy the metre. 
Others, perhaps of finer literary taste otherwise, will not perceive it at all, 
and will complacently continue to quote "But musical as Apollo's lute," 
and will not be aware of the presence of an hexameter until they break 
their shins over it. 

From hexameters we pass to the metres of Horace, and first to Sapphics, 
the only metre to which in practice the theory is often applied. Here we 
have a very pretty issue. Owing to a ciuious coincidence, which anyone 
can work out with a pencil and a sheet of paper, the quantities of the 
Sapphic metre by the rules of the Latin accent nearly always yield a rhythm 
in which the stress-accents correspond with the word-accent of prose. 
But it is not the Sapphic metre. An audience may fail to perceive this. 
But in plain print it ought to be possible to forestall evasion. I assume 
the quantities to be correctly given either way. 

Integer vltae sc^lerfsque pfirus 
is substantially the metre of the college song; it is a metre in which verse- 
and prose-accent virtually coincide; it is the rhythm of Canning's "N&dy 
knife grinder, whither drt thou g<5ing?" and of a large proportion of so- 
called English Sapphics; it is the metre into which this method will inev- 
itably seduce the majority of its practitioners. But it is not the metre of 
Sappho which Horace supposed himself to be reproducing in essentials. 
That runs, "as every schoolboy knows," 

Integ& vita^ scelerfsque pflrus, 
which is also the metre of Swinburne's 

Saw the white implicable Aphrodite. 
Now which is the real Sapphic — the sing-song or the stately measure ? 

The debate is at a deadlock until the advocates of this method decide, 
and consistently conform to their decision their reading of entire odes in the 
presence of an audience supplied with texts and suflBiciently familiar with 
the metre to perceive which syllable they do as a matter of fact stress. 

The entire case for the identification of prose and verse accent prac- 
tically rests on hexameters and Sapphics. Its advocates rarely essay less 
familiar measures and then only for a line or two. The case for other 
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Latin metres is, indeed, only less desperate than it is for Greek. Take 
choriambics for example. 

Tu ne quaesieris scire nei&s quern mihi quem tibf 

is approximately the movement of 

(poirdvels reS' ifiaipQp vexiiiv iiareiraTa/jUrd^ 

and of Swinburne's 

Love what ailed thee to leive life that was mide lovely 
we thought with 16ve ? 
But what is 

Tu ne quaesieris scire n^fas quem mihi quem tfbi ? 
Well, a clever reader, and Professor Hale is a very clever reader, will 
unconsciously "hedge." There will be a slight Epicurean dinamen of 
the accent — incertisque loci spatiis — tantum quod momen mutatum dicere 
possis. And the audience, pleased by the sonorous Latin vowels and the 
mellow voice, and caring little for choriambics any way, will be satisfied. 
But it is a flat impossibility to read the Leuconoe ode through, faithfully 
preserving the prose-accent, and produce anything like the effect of 
Sappho's or Swinburne's choriambics. 

I might go on to less well-known metres and ask what is 

Nee bfllo p^de nee nlgris ocellis, 
or 

stimulatus ibi furenti rdbie vdgus dnimis 
or 

quas in prfmo Ifmine vftae scdlus oppr&sit patriusque fdror ? 

But I do not wish to obscure a very simple question with superfluous 
detail. One point only must be anticipated. Why not give both accents ? 
Surely classical verse sometimes accents two successive syllables. Yes, at 
points where the structure of the verse (I do not mean the sense) provides 
or aUows a rhythmical rest or hold-on. But without such pauses or breaks 
as these the thing cannot be done; it is a physiological and psychological 
impossibility. The introduction of them at other points in the line to 
rescue the prose-accent destroys the true time, rtiins the rhythm, and 
yields a staccato drawl neither prose nor verse. Beginners sometimes fall 
into this. The advocates of the method make sparing use of this desperate 
device as an argument or illustration, but not in continuous reading. The 
citation in this connection of one of those (metrically) bad lines of Matthew 
Arnold over which Swinburne shrugged a satirical shoulder is an argument 
which may be disregarded. Stress-accent for rhythmical purposes means 
accent predominant within its range of two or three syllables as the case 
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may be. There cannot be two predominants in one bar — "an two men 
ride of a horse, one must ride behind" — il faut qu'une parte soil ouverte 
ou jermie. 

When the definite points made in this paper are answered it will be 
time enough to raise others. But the issue cannot be met by citation of 
Roman grammarians, or by statistics of syllabification, or by parody of 
schoolboy sing-song; still less can the question be prejudiced by the 
assumption that the rhythmic displacement of prose-accent is an abandon- 
ment of quantity. 

Lastly a word on the pedagogical question. Here I fear it is assertion 
against assertion — that is an appeal to the reader's experience. Professor 
Hale's experience is that by the Socratic method he can bring the infant 
Monsieur Jourdains of the School of Education to read metrically without 
knowing it. My experience is that graduate students so taught cannot 
scan. That children will sometimes stumble into the right reading of a 
simple hexameter line I do not doubt. They will with equal facility stumble 
out of it. But I do not believe that anybody taught by this method will 
ever read Latin verse freely and well unless, as often happens with the 
victims of new educational paradoxes, he privately drills himself in the 
common-sense way and then compromises in the class-room. 

That is not all. The belief that quantity alone will teach metre 
deprives the student of the best practical method of learning quantity. 
Very few except specialists actually learn many except penultimate quan- 
tities, and they are apt to pay more for the acquisition than it is worth. 
For the rest, a boy who has the trick of scansion will find out most of the 
quantities that he does not know before the teacher can discover that he 
does not remember them, and in time, if he loves and reads Latin poetry, 
he will come to know them fairly well. But graduate students who rely 
solely on sheer knowledge of quantity, if they do not know a given quantity 
by absolute memory, are helpless — Catullus in hand. So far has this 
gone that it is actually proposed to mark other than hidden quantities in 
texts of Virgil. There are many funny things in the new scholasticism. 
But this is, I think, the most gigantic joke of all. It is, to speak accen- 
tually, colossdl. 

Paul Shorey 
University op Chicago 



